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I. INTRODUCTION 



Selection of the best potential managerial personnel 
available, their placement and optimum development are major 
goals of management. There is an acute need for improved 
methods of assessing the actual performance of executives, 
for determining the potential ability of those being consider- 
ed for managerial positions, and for appraising programs aimed 
at developing the skills, attitudes, and abilities needed in 
management [Assessing Managerial Potentials, 19 58 , p. iii] . 

A great deal of interest, in the recent past, has been 
directed toward defining and measuring the effective perfor- 
mance of managers [Bennett, 1959, p. 83, 99-100]. A similar 
interest has been shown in attempts to improve ways of 
predicting and developing future executive capacity, be it in 
the private, public, or military sectors [Korman, 1968]. 

Organizations, regardless of size or purpose, seek to 
acquire individuals with high executive potential to ensure 
quality replacements for the future. Within the executive 
arena, certain individuals have displayed the capacity to 
assume greater responsibilities, at different ages, and 
execute them effectively. Identification of executive capacity 
at an early age provides top management with many economies 
[Dooher and Marquis, 1952, p. 103; Uris, 1962, p. 91-116; 
Fulmer, 1974, p. 227-238 and Drucker, 1969, p. 280-290]. It 
appears to be universally agreed to, but no dominant method for 
appraising and evaluating such potential exists. 
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Organizations strive to employ managers whose personal 
philosophy and policy are identical or congruent with those 
of the organization [Litterer, 1973, p. 731-740]. The 
measure of effectiveness upon which executive's are appraised 
is evaluated in terms of performance. Performance today means 
to arrive, to perform, and to depart; it means compressing 
experience, movement around as well as up, management by 
objectives, project and task force management; it means lateral 
mobility, outspan positions, role reversal, tandem and dual 
assignments; and it means geographical and social mobility 
[Jennings, 1967, p. 96-97]. 

It is the objective of an organization to ensure that 
performance of its managers be consistent and competitive in 
the short and long term. In order to accomplish such an 
objective it becomes the task of top management to identify, 
as early as practical, those individuals who possess or appear 
to possess those productive qualities of a successful 
executive [Beach, 1970, p. 308-337]. 

A. THE IMPORTANCE OF EFFECTIVE EXECUTIVE SELECTION 

Management faces the problem of identifying and employing 
personnel who have the greatest potential for becoming 
successful executives in their organization. Today there are 
many training and development programs for lower, middle and 
top management with the goal of increasing a person's manage- 
ment skills and efficiency. By scanning most any issue of th. 
Wall Street Journal or professional management periodical 
becomes apparent that various levels of training and devele . 
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ment packages have been developed and are offered to satisfy 
this organizational need. Empirical experience of the author's 
reflect that most organizations they have encountered, engage 
in some kind of professional development program for various 
levels of management. 

Research literature supports the notion that most organ- 
izations rely on many attitudinal and psychological devices and 
techniques for selecting individuals for various levels of 
management and/or management training [Dooher and Marquis, 

1952, p. 21-39; McFarland, 1974, p. 460-480 and Bennett, 1959, 
p. 89], Investigation of management texts and interviews 
reflects that no one single criteria is used alone in the 
selection process to predict executive potential. The author’s 
are of the opinion that the existing battery of psychological 
tests which attempt to print a psychological/motivation profile 
of an individual, are not necessarily the best methods of 
identifying the individual with a high potential for management 
success . 

The seminar held by the Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, "Assessing Managerial Potential" [Assessing 
Managerial Potential, 1958, p. 23]; the ongoing studies by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey [Assessing Managerial 
Potential, 1958, p. 23], as well as the situational approach 
employed by AT&T [Assessing Managerial Potential, 1958, p. 23] 
are but a few examples of recent research investigating 
different mediums to identify executive indicators. Limited 
research into the possibility of identifying indicators that 
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will predict executive success utilizing situational stimuli, 
has been undertaken. With the exception of Freeman and Motta , 
[1975] and Blake and Mouton [1969], the individual’s capacity 
to respond to situational stimuli as predictors of executive 
capability has not been treated extensively. The authors 
worked with Freeman and Motta over a four and one-half month 
period during the conceptual phase of their study, using and 
expanding upon their concepts and hypotheses, then undertaking 
a planned program of hypothesis testing in order to identify 
important executive indicators. 



B. POSSIBLE BENEFITS FROM IMPROVED POTENTIAL IDENTIFICATION 
Identification of individuals at an early stage of 
employment, either at the time of hiring or at a lower manage- 
ment level, would provide the following possible benefits to 
an organization: 



•A longer life span on the job for the more qualified 
executives . 

•Improved or increased level of decision-making by 
executives of all echelons. 

•Greater return on investment from personnel selection 
and development . 

•Fewer passed over managers and lateral or dead end 
assignees . 

•letter executives as a result of compressed experience. 

•Reduction of the incidence where executive turn-over has 
exceeded development, i.e., repetitive mistakes being 
carried from job to job. 

•Reduction of rate of turn-over, created by the present 
high rate of movement. 

!iintenance of a high degree of achievement and per- 
formance over the long tern. 

Information concerning one of the military's promotion 
systems reflects that the responsibilities of selection, 
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promotion and determining the "best fitted person" are 
identical to these faced by industry. It is, therefore, 
concluded that if these executive identification, selection, 
and promotion challenges can be identified in one sector 
other sectors will derive similar benefits. 



C. OBJECTIVES 

This thesis addresses the subject of attaining ever 
increasing executive competence by exploring the possibility 
that executive potential can be identified in an individual 
at an early age. Within this basic objective, the thesis 
attempts to contribute toward determining whether or not a 
model based on responses to situational stimuli can be used 
for the identification of the potential. 

A basic procedural model for approaching the study 
includes the following steps: 



1. A literature search to determine the contributions 
of others on the subject of executive identifica- 
tion, particularly using situational testing. 

2. Isolation of specific executive capacity indicators. 

3. Development of a testing instrument to determine 
response patterns of proven executives. 

4. Administration of the instrument to successful 
executives . 

5. Analysis of responses to the questions in the 
instrument to determine the validity of the 
situational stimuli as capacity indicators, and 
to establish an evaluation scale for responses. 

6. Reconstruction of the instrument, directing it at 
a revised objective, namely: the identification 
of individuals in different age groups who most 
closely follow the response patterns of the 
proven executives. 

7. Administration of the instrument to populations 
from different age groups. 
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8. Analysis of responses to provide individual 
evaluations . 

9 . Comparison of evaluations against individual 
performance at two, five, and ten year intervals. 

D. SCOPE OF THIS THESIS 

This thesis attempts to investigate the executive 
response patterns and provide a base upon which testing 
instruments can be devised to evaluate executive potential 
for those other than already proven executives. It thus 
encompasses steps 1 through 5 of the procedural model, with 
suggestions for continued research. 



E. SOME BASIC HYPOTHESIS 

The approach to identifying executive potential followed 
in this study requires the adoption of some basic hypotheses 
as follows: 



1. Executive capacity indicators can be identified. 

2 . Executive capacity indicators can be measured 
utilizing the situational mode of testing. 

3. Executive capacity indicators for different 
individuals are similar although executives 
operate within different circles. 

4. Persons of similar executive capability react in 
the same or like fashion to a given decision-- 
alternative opportunity. 

5. Individuals of similar executive positions will 
select the decision alternative as predicted in 
management literature . 

6. An informational gathering document (IGD) can be 
used to identify and validate capacity indicators. 

7. Response patterns of executives can be used to 
evaluate executive potential by comparing responses 
of executives to those of aspiring executives. 

Of the above, hypotheses 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 are fundamental 
for use in the study. 
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Hypothesis 5, that executives act as predicted in 
management literature, is useful only for determining an 
initial coding for response evaluation. If the hypothesis 
proves to be incorrect, alternate coding would be required. 
It also provides a base for response comparison. 
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II. METHODOLOGY 



The study embraces six phases as follows: 



A. 



Phase I . 
Phase II. 

Phase III. 



Phase IV. 



Phase V. 



Phase VI. 



Literature Search 

Identification of Executive Capacity 

Indicators 

Development of testing instrument 

a. Develop a situational testing 
instrument . 

b. Pre-test the instrument. 

c. Modify the instrument to eliminate 
inappropriate questions , and 
restructure unclear ones. 

Data Gathering 

a. Submit the instrument to in- 
dividuals in top executive 
positions in the industrial, federal 
and military complex. 

Analysis 

a. Evaluate responses to determine 
relationship between populations. 

b. Compare responses as suggested by 
management literature with those of 
the proven executives from the 
private, public and military sectors. 

c. Interview a limited number of the 
respondents . 

d. Determine an evaluative coding for 
responses to the situational 
challenges . 

Recommendations for Use 

a. Additional required research. 

b. Suggestions for use for identifying 
potential executives. 

c. Recommend additions, deletions and 
clarifications as appropriately 
inferred by data analysis. 



PHASE I. LITERATURE SEARCH 



An extensive review of literature on management, leader- 
ship, and executive skills was conducted. Noted authorities, 
as well as some of the lesser known authors, tended to agree 
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as to the traits and qualities of executives. Executive 
development programs appeared to be a widely used procedure 
for grooming "the young lions." Investigation indicated that 
there are a host of appraisal and developmental programs 
available, each fitting particular organizational needs. The 
search is summarized in this section. Principal findings 
pertaining to executive identification, development and 
selection are treated. 

1 . Current Appraisal Techniques 

Performance appraisals are among the most widely 
used instruments for evaluating performance [Bennett, 1959, 
p. 97-98, 159-163; Assessing Managerial Potential, 1958, p. 
46]. This method clearly evaluates past performance and is 
typically used for administration decisions about salary, 
placement, promotion, or the need for special training. The 
name of the appraisal form is usually dependent upon the 
institution utilizing it. Nonetheless, all have the same 
objective. Performance reviews, stress interviews, and a 
battery of psychological tests include: 

•general questionnaire 

•Guilford-Zemmerman Temperament survey 

•a statement-choice self-evaluation 

•a non-verbal reasoning test 

•vocational attitude inventory test 

•the Educational Testing Service picture test 
Cwork scene variety of the TAT (Thematic 
Apperception Test)) 

•the Miller Analogies test 

•Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) . 

These are widely used as aids to management for selecting an 
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individual with expected potential. Mo one test above is 
used universally, rather a combination thereof provides, with 
proper analysis, a psychological/mctivational profile of the 
potential executive. 

2 . General Predictive Devices 

Abraham K. Korman , in his article "The Prediction 
of Managerial Performance: A Review," lays out two basic types 
of predictions - Psychometric Prediction and Judgmental 
Prediction. Korman ' s article is, in the author's view, the 
most comprehensive, concise reference source of current 
executive selection instruments. Psychometric Prediction is 
the assessment of individuals based upon the relation between 
test scores and scores of a base criterion. Judgmental 
Prediction involves an intermediary who combines a set of 
scores and/or impressions in a subjective, perhaps intuitive 
fashion, and makes predictions as to the individual's standings 
on the criterion available. The correlation between these 
predicted standings and the actual criterion standings 
constitutes a test of judgmental prediction [Korman, 1968, p. 
295-322] . 

The Psychometric Predictions are broken down into: 

Cognitive Ability tests - research studies which 
have attempted to predict effective leadership behavior 
utilizing various types of ability tests. Most of these tests 
fall under the general classification of verbal abilities, but 
other types of tests have been used in specific situations 
[Korman, 1968, p. 297]. 
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Objective Personality and Interest Inventories - 
are used to measure facets of personality utilizing object- 
ively-scored tests such as Kudor, Guilford-Zimmerman , Strong 
Vocational Interest Bland (SVIB), Jurgensen Classification 
Inventory and Bernreuter Personality Inventory mentioned 
previously [Korman, 1968, p. 302], 

Leadership Ability Tests - are tests specifically 
designed to measure "leadership ability." They are generally 
considered by their constructors to be an amalgam of both 
cognitive and non-cognitive characteristics, having special 
implications for leaderhip in a formal organization [Korman, 
1968, p. 302]. 

Personal History Analysis - the correlation of 
specific item(s) of background with occupational success 
[Korman, 1968, p. 307-308], 

Executive Assessments - a method of assessment of 
the individual applicant on a variety of test and non-test 
predictors, usually including an extended interview by a 
psychologist, testing by executives and psychologists, and 
then making an explicit prediction on the degree of success 
expected of the assessee [Korman, 1968, p. 308-313]. 

Peer ratings - systems for prediction of how well 
a peer will do in a leadership role, should he be placed in 
one, utilizing various behavioral and other kinds of infor- 
mation generally gained from interactions between the person 
and another in an equal, with a non-supervisor-subordinate 
relationship [Korman, 1968, p, 313]. 
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The purpose of Korman ' s paper was to review the 
literature as to the efficiency with which various kinds of 
methods predict managerial success. A second purpose was to 
ascertain whether such predictive studies throw light on the 
kinds of psychological constructs which might lead to an 
adequate theory of leadership behavior in the industrial 
situation. The conclusions of his review as he states them 
are : 



•Intelligence, as measured typically by 
verbal ability tests, is a fair predictor 
of first-line supervisory performance but 
not of higher-level managerial performance. 

•Objective personality inventories and 
"leadership ability" tests have generally 
not shown predictive validity, with the 
exception of the projective measure of 
managerial motivation developed by Miner. 

•Personal history data as predictors are 
fair for first-line supervisors, but less 
so for the higher-level individual. 

•"Judgmental" prediction methods, as ex- 
emplified particularly by executive 
assessment procedures and peer ratings, 
are generally better predictors than 
psychometric procedures, although 
allowance must be made for the generally 
small samples involved. 

•Little has been learned from selection 
research which can contribute to a 
theory of leadership behavior. 

•Changes in the orientation of predictive 
research are needed [Korman, 1968, p. 319]. 



3 . Other Methods of Executive Selection 

One of the writers had the opportunity over the 
past four years to discuss executive identification and 
selection with several of the most senior military officers on 
active duty. The informal conversations with the military 
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executives, the literature research, and interviews with some 
executives from the private sector tended to compliment and 
confirm view-points concerning the quality and traits desired 
or used in the selection and promotion process. None indica- 
ted a definite career progression, best route, nor 
preferentially prioritized qualities. In the end the illusive, 
intuitive "gut feel, whole man concept" seemed to be used 
most frequently ... in spite of the recognized concominant 
drawbacks (i.e., halo effect, propinquity, etc.). 

The opinions of many authorities in the management 
fields regarding success requirements for the successful 
executive or potential executive include: (a) acquiring and 

maintaining excellence in management skills, qualities and 
acceptable behavior [Cerney, 1969, p. 40-85]; (b) the 
selection of the right company [McFarland, 1974, p. 450-455]; 

(c) modification of behavior by compressed positive experience 
[Jennings, 1967, p. 96-97]; (d) the generally accepted rules 
of conformity ("do’s and don'ts") [Whyte, 1956, p. 189-200]; 

(e) a highly motivated individual with intellectual condition- 
ing [Learned, 1951, p. 67-76]. The above are not all inclusive, 
but serve to illustrate the wide variance of opinions . 

4 . Appraisal Techniques Based on Situational Response 

A situational response is the action a person would 
take when events take place requiring him to make decisions 
committing resources at his disposal. The authors found 
limited research completed or currently being developed using 
situational stimuli as a method of executive potential 
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identification. The studies by Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and ATST are instances of current research utilizing 
situational responses [Assessing Managerial Potential, 1958, 
p. 17-29]. Except for the above, Blake and Mouton, [1969], 
and Freeman and Motta, [1975], the identification executive 
capacity by response to situational stimuli has not been 
investigated in depth or scope. 

B. PHASE II. IDENTIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE CAPACITY INDICATORS 

Under the direction of Professor J.W. Creighton, 

Professor, Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California, 
several graduate students in the Management Curriculum 
conferred in a series of seminars over a ten week period. 
Initially a "brainstorming" technique was utilized to list, 
discuss and define management traits desired in successful 
executives. A list of traits and capabilities believed to be 
indicative of executive success was compiled and is shown 
in Table 1. 

The list does not show a breakdown into the various 
components of technical and professional competence. This 
competence is assumed to be present in any individual competing 
for advancement. Rather, the list shows traits and capabili- 
ties likely to contribute to a composite capability for 
executive success. 

1 . Segregation of Indicators into Capacity Classes 
The authors at this point departed from the main 
body of researchers and specifically undertook a different 
avenue of approach than taken by Freeman and Motta [1975]. 
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TABLE 1 

INITIAL LIST OF TRAIT INDICATORS 



Professional and/or Technical 
Competence 

Stable social life 

High stress tolerance 

High frustration level 

Intuition 

Perception 

Selective Independence 

Willingness to try new ideas 

Flexibility 

Honesty 

Integrity 

Morality 

Motivation 

Appreciation of time 6 timing 

Diagnostic ability 

Enjoyment of conflict 

Ability to communicate; 
(written and verbal) 

Recognition of own abilities 
and weakness 

Innovativeness 

Enthusiasm 

Healthy , subordinate superior 
relationship 



A strong ego 

Above average intelligence 

Ability to use power 

Ability to negotiate 

Concern for resources 

High aspirations 

High energy levels 

Ability to rise to the 
occasion 

Ability to deal with risks 
and uncertainties 

Upward mobility 

Ability to develop 
strategies 

Ability to form and follow 
tactics 

Inquisitive mind 

Ability to train and 
develop personnel 

Common sense 

Confidence 

Ability to set priorities 
Survival instinct 
Foresight 
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The authors felt that it was most important to devise a 
measure by which the traits could be investigated and later 
validated utilizing situational stimuli. It became apparent 
that like or similar traits could by their nature, be combined 
to form a general class of capacity identifiers. Table 2 
depicts these classes. Most of the initial trait identifiers 
were sub-sets falling within these classes. 

C. PHASE III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEST INSTRUMENT 

From the list in Table 2, nine of the classes were 
selected for further study, namely decision-making capability, 
innovativeness, ability to manage time, communicative ability, 
psyche/status, mobility, rewarding family life, job security, 
and health. 

They were chosen because time constraints limited the 
scope of the thesis, and because research effort and support 
literature in the selected classifications appeared to be 
adequate for hypothesis formulation for each of these classes. 
No implication is made that they are more important than those 
classes not selected to test the composite capability of an 
individual to commit resources wisely and perform effectively 
as an executive. 

Questions were written to test how the individual would 
act in response to situations, or to find out what his 
position was. Each question was based upon a hypothesis de- 
rived from and supported by the literature. The original 
questions were administered to students at the Naval Postgrad- 
uate School to determine whether or not the questions were 
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TABLE 2 

CONSOLIDATED LIST OF CAPACITY INDICATORS 



Upward mobility 

Decision making capability 

Communicative ability 

Innovativeness 

Ability to manage time 

Psychic, Ego, status 

Health 

Rewarding family and social life 

Job security 

Mobility 



Ability under stress 

Reaction to conflict 

Desire for power 

Intuition 

Personality 

Leadership ability 

Intelligence 

Planning capability 

Courage to commit resources 
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meaningful, and whether responses provided needed information. 
Sixty-five questions were acceptable. Forty-nine of these 
questions were incorporated into the final testing instrument, 
named "Executive Judmental Perceptions" (Appendix B). 

1 . Questions and Hypothesis of Test Instrument 

This section shows the questions included in the 
instrument. The hypothesis upon which the questions were 
founded are stated. Literature supporting the hypothesis is 
referenced. The questions relating to the separate identifier 
classes were intermingled throughout the testing instrument. 
However, they are grouped into identifier classes here because 
of commonality of purpose and for ease of referencing, 

a. Decision-Making Capability 

Questions 26, 41, 42, 43 and 44 in the instru- 
ment are intended to show the capacity for making effective 
decisions . 

Question 26 - "Which one o £ the. following b_e6t deAcsilbet 

what you usually do In making Important 
decision* ? " 

a. Make the decision and inform your boss 
later on. 

b. Make the decision as if it were a routine 
matter. 

c. Put the problem up to those affected by 
the decision. 

d. Decision making is not my responsibility. 

e. Take time to check with your boss. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives are more concerned with solving the problem at hand 
than about the decision making process [McFarland, 1974, p. 
270-271] . 
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Question 41 -"you are about to propote a new policy which. 

you {>ccl It good k 0/L the organization . you 
Intuitively believe, however, that you will 
have dlkilculty convincing certain tegmentt ok 
the ogranlzatlon. you are k^ther aware that 
unlett you receive almost acrott the board 
concurrence, top management will not Institute 
the policy. How would you go about "teeing to 
It" that your policy It accepted?" 

a. Work around the opposition, by going 
directly to top management and attempt to 
convince them with the profitability of 
your proposed policy. 

b. Determine who your supporters are and seek 
their assistance to favorably impress the 
the opposition. 

c. Specifically, identify those individuals 
who are opposed and attempt to convince 
them individually. 

d. Ignore the opposition and continue with 
your new policy changes. 

e. Postpone introduction of the policy change 
and wait for better timing. 

The hypothesis is that a successful executive is a strategist 
and uses his knowledge of people for mutual benefit of all 
concerned [McFarland, 1974, p. 450-455]. 

Question 42 - " At a decltlon maker:" 

a. You accept success and failure equally. 

b. When you have failed, you have accepted 

the consequences and continued on as before. 

c. When you fail you accept the consequences 
and will analyze the causative factors 
thereto. Such a set back will not deter 
your future efforts. 

d. Your aim is to always succeed no matter 
what procedures or methods must be employed 
to accomplish your objectives. 

e. You are successful because you thoroughly 
investigate the parameters surrounding the 
decision about to be made. 

This question is founded upon they hypothesis that executives 
have deep feelings of satisfaction directly related to 
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accomplishment and achievement [McFarland, 19'*^, p. 39; 

Warner, 1962, p. 47-57]. 

Question 43 - you asie conAldestlng Ae.ve.fial psioven 

company executlveA fon a psiomotlon. Howe.ve.si, 
you. conAZdesi the beAt among them to be a 
"mavesilck" with sieApect to hlA management/ 
leadesiAhlp Atyle. 7 f you decide on Aelectlng 
the "mav esilck” would you?" 

a. Insist that his management/ leadership 
style conform to present organization 
policies . 

b. Modify the organization to adjust to his 
management/leadership style. 

c. Prefer to allow him to operate as he 
pleases so long as his performance results 
in a highly satisfactory performance. 

d. Prefer to allow him to operate within his 
style, but at the appropriate time 
tactfully remind him that the company 
policies are sound and will prove benefic- 
ial to him in the long run. 

e. You would not select the "maverick." 

The hypothesis is that executives have a unique ability to 

pick people for situational needs [Fielder, 1965, p. 115-122]. 

Question 44 - "If, you have juAt been psiomoted two levelA above 
youst psieAent poAltlon (Aame company) , you would 
function at thlA new level?" 

a. By proceeding cautiously before making 
decisions . 

b. By waiting to gain confidence and with 
additional experience make decisions 
faster than when initially assigned. 

c. With no delay in decision making because 
earlier training and experience adequately 
prepared you for this increased responsi- 
bility . 

d. Because in the past when assigned to a new 
or unfamiliar area, you had no difficulty 
in commanding the new job and therefore, 
would anticipate no delay in decision 
making now. 

e. By operating at this higher level may re- 
quire you to grow into the job simply 
because of the scope of the position. 
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The question is founded upon the hypothesis that executives 
will quickly adapt to new environmental responsibilities and 
only minor delays in decisions will occur [Uris, 1962, p. 
50-59, 63-67]. 

b. Innovativeness 

Questions 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31 of the instru- 
ment are designed to display the ability to institute change 
in an organization, and cause the organization to adopt new 
technology. 

Question 27 - "Indicate, which combi.nat.ion of words, when 

placed In the following sentence, would most 
accurately describe you: you hear about new 

work-related developments most 

of my colleagues." 

a. Considerably before. 

b. Sooner than. 

c. At about the same time as. 

d. Later than. 

e. Sometime after. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that effective 
executives become aware of work related developments before 
less competent ones [Creighton, Jolly, Denning, 1972, p. 16]. 

Question 28 - "Indicate the frequency with which your sub- 
ordinates, peer, and/or superiors came to you 
In the past month for work related Information 
which was not a function of your position?" 

a. 1-3 

b. 4-7 

c. 8-11 

d. 12-16 

e. 17 or more 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
opinion leaders and that others have confidence in their 
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judgment; [Creighton, Jolty, Denning, 1972 , , . 1 ,_ 21'l. 

Question 29 - "In the past year, how many non- routine, work- 
related projects have been completed t [or which 
you supplied the original Idea?’’ 

a . 0 

b. 1-2 

c. 3-4 

d. 5-6 

e . 7 or more 



This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives are innovators, are dynamic, and modify organiza- 
tions to accommodate change [Creighton. Jolly, Denning, 1972, 
p. 33] . 



Question 30 - "Which o & the following do you tend to rely 
upon most heavily as a source o& luuXlal 

on fior work-related projects and/or 
pro blems ? " 



a. Literature - books, manuals, dissertations 
and otner items which are not published on 
a regular basis. 

b. Vendors - representatives of, or documen- 
tation generated by suppliers or potential 
suppliers . 

c. Personal Experience - ideas which were 
previously used ny yourself in similar 
situations and recalled directly by memory 

d. Staff - selected members of your staff who 
are not assigned directly to the project 
being considered. 

e. External Sources - sources which do net 
ran into any one of the catagories. 



This question is based upon the hypothesis 



— V\ 



executive is within the executive circles the more he tends to 



rely on external sources [Fulmer. 1974, p. 361-380]. 



Question 3 1 - "When you hear about a new Idea which mau be o ^ 
use to your organization you?" 

a. Analyze it in depth before instituting it. 

b. See how it works in other organizations. 
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c. Turn it over to a person in your organ- 
ization who is most likely to use it. 

d. Discuss it and its applicability at your 
next conference. 

e. Turn it over to a cost analyst to deter- 
mine its value. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that the executive 
causes changes to happen in his organization [Koontz and 
O'Donnell, 1955, p. 524-530]. 

c. Ability to Manage Time 

Questions 38, 39 and 40 in the instrument are 
intended to show the capacity of executives to use their time 
effectively . 

Question 38 - "How do you ieel about the ttme you have to do 

youh. wo-tfc?" 

a. Have time for everything without feeling 
pushed . 

b. Wish you had a little more time to plan 
and to think. 

c. Necessary to keep pushing to get everything 
done . 

d. Very hard to do what is expected of you in 
the time available. 

e. Never seem to have enough time to do 
everything. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives utilize time efficiently and are able to make time 
available [Whyte, 1956, p. 155-165; Gardner, 1963, p. 52]. 

Question 39 - "Wtth tie&pect to the amount ofi ttme you Apend 

at wosik" 

a. You do not view your position as having 
fixed working hours. 

b. You consider yourself as a professional 
that will give whatever amount ot time is 
required, at the time, to accomplish the 
present undertaking. 

c. As a general rule, you accomplish at least 
or more work outside the office than while 
working at the office. 
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d. 



You simply feel that working hours are 
for "others” and you give whatever time 
is required to accomplish a task and 
work at it until it is completed. 

You try not to allow your outside personal 
interests to cause you to mismanage your 
time . 



This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives have high energy levels, do not consider themselves 
as having regular working hours, and use their time to great 
advantage [Jennings, 1967, p. 88-89; McCay , 1959, p. 31-37]. 

Question 40 - "Of the si tactions given, which of, these bat 
describes you* work routine? " 

a. You have time in your daily routine to 
spend time on the unexpected. 

b. As a general rule, your daily schedule is 
very heavy. 

c. If it were not for your subordinates taking 
up a good part of your time, you would have 
more than enough time to expand your in- 
volvement in the company’s business. 

d. You have no difficulty with the management 
of your time since you set a fixed and 
precise daily schedule, allowing time for 
your seniors, subordinates, and whatever 
is left belongs to you. 

e. You are concerned with the amount of time 
you have to spend at the office, because 
you feel your superiors interpret this 

as an indicator of ineffectiveness. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives make effective use of time [Oncken, 1974, p. 75-80]. 

d. Communicative Ability I 

Questions 23, 24 5 25, 32 and 33 in the instru- 
ment are intended to show the effective use of communication. 

Question 23 - "Indicate the number of wo rk-ret ated organization 
to which you hold cu.rr.ent membership." 

a . 0 

b. 1-2 

c . 3 - ii 
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d. 5-6 

e . More than the above 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives are better informed and expand their levels of 
interests beyond local environment [Creighton, Jolly, Denning, 
1972, p. 343. 

Question 24 - "Hou) many new friends have you made -In the past 

year?" 

a. No need to make new friends. 

b. 1-2 

c . 3-5 

d. 6 or more 

e. Cannot remember exactly. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives are extroverts and gregarious individuals [Creighton, 
Jolly, Denning, 1972, p. 16, 33-34], 

Question 25 - "On the average, how many people do you see 

dally, (excluding your Immediate staff)?" 

a. 0-4 

b. 5-8 

c. 9-12 

d. 12-16 

e. 16 or more 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that executives 
interact with more people and are exposed to more new ideas 
than non-successful people [Fulmer, 1974, p. 307, 320-338]. 

Question 32 -"When Information concerning major decisions are 
to be made, you?" 

a. Recognize, among other things, that upward 
communications have little or no value to 
the management of the organization. 

b. Acknowledge that an important decision 
about decisions is when to communicate 
them, if at all. 

c. Insist that a decision is communicated in 
a language that will not antagonize its 
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receptiveness . 

d. Recognize that some restrictions may 
improve organizational effectiveness. 

e. Insist that every decision be communicated 
in a language that leaves no doubt to the 
intent or spirit of the decision. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that a successful 

executive is an effective communicator, because he realizes 

the importance of the timing of and strategy of communicating 

a decision [Knootz, 1972, p. 536-555; Fulmer, 1974, p. 296-316] 

Question 3 3 - "Indicate, the total number journals, maga- 
zine* , and newspapers which you regularly lead." 

a. 1-2 

b. 3-4 

c . 5-6 

d. 7-8 

e. 9 or more 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that executives 
are well read, and professionally current through consumption 
of mass media [Creighton, Jolly, Denning, 1972, p. 22-24]. 

e. Psyche/Status 

Questions 34, 35, 36, 37 and 46 of the instru- 
ment are designed to display the reward needs of the individ- 
uals . 



Question 34 - 


"What l. 6 year present 


salan y 


range? " 




a. $10 ,000-$20,000 


f . 


$100,000-$150,000 




b. $20 , 000-$30 ,000 


g- 


$150 ,000-$200 ,000 




c. $30,00 0 - $ 5 0 ,000 


h. 


$200.000-$300,000 




d. $50 ,000-$75 ,000 

e. $75 ,000-$100 ,000 


i . 


$300,000 or greater 


This question 


was asked to determine 


the approximate financial 



compensation that each respondent received. 
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Question 35 - "Would you woak at youn. pn.e&ent job faoa a 



le&&eh. &alan.y?" 

a . Yes 

b. No 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives have high reward needs, other than money [Whyte, 
1956, p. 159-160]. 



Question 36 - "Ifa > by how much?" 



a . 


0-$l,000 


f . 


$15 ,000-$20 ,000 


b. 


$1 , 000-$2 , 000 


g- 


$20 , 000-$30 ,000 


c . 


$2 , 000-$5 , 000 


h. 


$30 , 000-$40 ,000 


d. 


$5 , 000-$10 , 000 


i . 


$40 ,000-$50 , 000 


e. 


$10 , 000-$15 , 000 


j • 


$50,000-$100,000 


This question was 


asked to determine 


approximately the amount 



that the respondent would relinquish. 



Question 37 



"Ifa No_, why not?" 

a. Money is very important to you. 

b. You are worth what you are being paid. 

c. For your unique skills, you will not work 
for less than your present salary. 

d. Money is not a direct concern to you, but 
it is important to your family. 

e. Present earning power is necessary to 
provide a portfolio for future security. 



This question was asked to determine from five responses 



given in the instrument what the respondents reasons were for 



not working at their present position for a lesser salary. 



Question 46 - "In a position that you facet not exactly 

what you want'." 

a. You do whatever is required and receive 
what you believe to be only minimal 
personal or professional satisfaction from 
the results of your efforts. 

b. You consider the results of your efforts to 
be negligible and in fact believe your 
efforts to be "dog work." 

c. You consider your efforts to be profession- 
ally and personally rewarding even though 
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you are not completely happy with your 
present position. 

d. You have in retrospect, almost always 
derived personal satisfaction from your 
job regardless of your personal feelings 
toward the assignments. 

e. You do what is required, knowing or hoping 
that the present assignment (occupation) 
is only a means to an end. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives tend to feel satisfied doing things that have to 
be done [McFarland, 1974, p. 96, 110]. 

f. Mobility 

Questions 9, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21 and 47 of the 
instrument are intended to show managerial development. 

Question 9 - " Length o fi time, with pAetent OAganlzatlon? [Veas i-6 ) " 

Question 16 - "How many di.fi fie.Ae.nt OAganlzatlon* have you been 

employed by In youA llfie time 1 

Question 17 - "What li> the longest that you have woAked fioA 

the 6ame oAganlzatlon? ( yeaA & )" 

Question 16 and 17 are based upon the hypothesis that success- 
ful executives move around as they move upward [Jennings, 1967, 

p. 8] . 

Question 19 - "Have you changed ijoua Aellglout pAcfieAence? 

(I) Ve 4 (2) Ho" 

Question 20 - "I fi y_e& , how many tlmeA?" 

Questions 19 and 20 are based upon the hypothesis that 
successful executives change their religious denomination as 
they ascend the corporate ladder [Whyte, 1956, p. 405-422; 
Newcomer, 1955, p. 46-49; Packard, 1959, p. 194-206]. 
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Question 21 - "What i& / wa& you a ^atheAi> occupation? 

deceased oa AetiAed plea&e indicate la&t 
occupation ' 11 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 

executives who are children of proven executives have a 

higher incidence of becoming successful executives themselves 

[Jennings, 1967, p. 6-9]. 

Question 47 - "You accepted employment with youA pAei>ent 

company: " 

a. Thinking or knowing that it would be only 
a temporary assignment, carrying with it 
a promise or possibility that a better 
position would be available in a reason- 
able time. 

b. Realizing that it was exactly what you 
wanted to do and had no desire for higher 
levels of aspiration. 

c. Because of your specific or unique skills 
that were desired by the employer, who 
was willing to pay you commensurate with 
your proven abilities. 

d. Because of your unique skills that were 
desired by the employer but you also set 
your remuneration schedule. 

e. Because there were no other positions 
available or opportunities that suited you. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 

executives are sought after and set their own salary schedule 

[Knootz, 1972, p. 417-436; Uris, 1962, p. 96], 

g. Rewarding Family Life 

Questions 12, 13, and 45 in the instrument are 

intended to show the capacity for effective family relations. 

Question 12 - "Select the mo-it appAopAiate situation that 

det>cAibet> youA MaAital Status? (J] VivoAced 

(2) VivoAced and AemaAAied (3] MaAAied ( 4 ] Single 

(5) Widow/Wido u)eA" 
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Question 13 - "How many tlmeA have you been maAAled? " 

Questions 12 and 13 are based upon the hypothesis that 
successful exdcutives have high divorce rates [Packard, 1962, 
p. 58-66; Packard, 1959, p. 120, 122, 159-160, 170-172 and 
279; Newcomer, 1955, p. 122-123]. 

Question 45 - "A* you he^lect on youh. catieeh., judge the pheAent, 

and postulate about the fiutuh.e tiegaadlng the 
aelatlo nAhlp with youh. family, amlly AeApon- 
AlbllltleA and demand 6 o youh. pheAent poAltlon, 
how would you beAt deA chlbe the way In which 
the aelatlonA hip exlAtA oh. developed ?" 

a. Family responsibilities were/are not 
neglected since a mutual bond of under- 
standing developed as you proceeded through 
your career, wherein the family was/is 
supportive of your professional goals. 

b. Your family has/did not place you in a 
position wherein you had to choose 
between family or professional goals. 

c. Family obligations occasionally have 
taken a secondary position if your pro- 
fessional goals and requirements of your 
job were to be attained. However, you 
attempted to make it up to the family 
whenever the occasion(s) allowed. 

d. You attempted to make a compromise decision 
between family and job, but rarely 
sacrificed the family. 

e. Sometimes, demands of the job, i.e., time 
sensitive issues, demanded that you put 
more hours on the job than you would like. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 

executives acknowledge family responsibility and work toward 

fulfilling it [Whyte, 1956, p. 162]. 

h. Job Security 

Question 48 of the instrument is to display 
the fear of losing one's position. 
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Question 48 - "When you take a vacation:" 

a. You find it is most beneficial to take 
one long vacation as opposed to several 
short vacation trips. 

b. You fit your vacation schedule into what 
the organization will allow you to take. 

c. You find it best to schedule your 
vacation with the needs and desires of 
your family. 

d. You do not take long vacations (more than 
2 weeks) because you recognize that you 
will have to work twice as hard to catch 
up on your work when you return . 

e. You take vacations only for reasons of 
health. 

This question is founded upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives fear that the more time they are away from the 
job, the more his job is jeopardized [Whyte, 1956, p. 77], 
i. Health 

Question 49 in the instrument is to display 
the executive's belief in his state of health. 

Question 49 - "Hou) good youfi heatth?" 

a. Poor - need rest and/or medical treatment 
to attack the rigorous of daily business 
activity . 

b. Based upon $rour judgment and substantiated 
by your physicians evaluation you are in 
good health for your age. 

c. Based upon your judgment and supported by 
your physicians evaluation you are in 
better health than someone of your age. 

d. Fair - you recognize the need to keep 
yourself physically toned up, but your 
demanding schedule has precluded you from 
adhering to a set exercise schedule. 

e. Perfect - can drive hard on any job, night 
or day. 

This question is based upon the hypothesis that successful 
executives are concerned about their state of health, and 
attempt to stay 'healthy' [Ur is, 1955, p. 123] . 
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j . Miscellaneous/Biographical 

Questions 4 through 8, 10, 11, 15, 18 and 22 
of the instrument were intended to point out other pertinent 
background information. The authors did not incorporate these 
responses into the trait identifiers, but rather, used them 
to evaluate the proven executives in toto . 
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D. PHASE IV. DATA GATHERING 

Potential respondents were selected from the most recent 
roster of the U.S.'s Biggest Corporations [Forbes, May 1974]. 
Using the list of 500 largest corporations contained in Forbes 
in conjunction with Standard and Poor's Register of Corpora- 
tions, Directors and Executives, Geographical Index and 
supplements thereto [Standard and Poor's, 1974] names and 
home addresses of 300 executive's were obtained. Top Execu- 
tives, in the positions of Chairman, Chief Executive Officer, 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and General Managers were chosen 
randomly to represent the statistical sample. Hereafter, this 
group of Executives will be referred to as Population "A". 

In the case of the Federal Government Employee, a list 
of "Super Grade" civil servants (GS 16-18) were selected as 
comparable to private industry executives. The assumption 
is made, not because of comparable compensation but rather 
because of comparable control of assets and decision making 
impact within the federal and private sector of the economy 
[Sriniuasan, Shocke S Weinstein, 1973]. From a list of 249 
names, eighty-six were randomly selected from a roster of 
employees of the Navy Department. This group of individuals 
will hereafter be referred to as Population "B". 

To compliment the private and federal executives a list 
of all Flag Officers of the U.S. Navy was obtained. From 
the list that included over 325 Admirals, two hundred sixty- 
five names were selected as potential respondents. Due to 
administrative decisions the Admirals were not contacted. 
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1 . Mailing the Instrument 

Each informational gathering document was accompanied 
by an individually personalized typed letter, Appendix B. 

More than 400 such letters were prepared. Because of the 
personalized attention to each potential respondent, letters 
were mailed on several different days, with little delay be- 
tween mailing dates. Appendix C. In each case the question- 
naire was mailed in a standard brown Department of the Navy 
8 1/2 x 11 inch envelope. It contained a coded self addressed 
envelope to ensure higher mail returns [Parten, 1950]. To 
further ensure high returns the questionnaires were mailed 
to the home address of the executive's of private industry. 

The authors believed that this procedure Precluded the "filter 
effect" of the office secretarial and administrative staff. 

This procedure was not followed however, in the case of the 
Super Grade federal employees. 

2 . Analysis of Questionnaire Returns 

Table 3 and Appendix C reflect, by population, the 
number of returns received over a two month period. In view 
of the quantity of questionnaires to be mailed, no conscious 
decision was made to mail them by postal zones of the infor- 
mants. Ideally, it would be best if the questionnaire 
arrived at the informants home on some Friday or Saturday in 
January [Wortman, 1975]. 

Mildred Parten stated, "While the proportion of 
returns varies from survey to survey, and within a survey 
among various classes of the population, the experience of 
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TABLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 



mail surveyors is that the percentage of replies varies by 
economic classes." The American Institute of Public Opinion 
found that the highest returns (about 40 percent) came from 
people listed in Who’s Who, while 18 percent of the people 
on the telephone lists, 15 percent of the registered voters 
in poor areas, and 11 percent of the people on relief 
returned their ballots [Parten, 1950]. 

The number of returns, in terms of percent (55%) 
was greater than anticipated. In view of the favorable 
responses, no follow up letters were sent. 

E. PHASE V. ANALYSIS 

This section compares the executives from private 
industry (population A) with the executives from the federal 
sector (population B) with respect to the responses they 
provided to questions in the test instrument. It also 
compares the combined responses of the above two executive 
populations with the decision choices predicated by management 
literature for this group. 

The information furnished by the above two populations 
were evaluated with the use of the Statistical Package for 
Social Science (SPSS) program on the IBM 360 computer. An 
analysis of the data indicated that only three of the eight 
hypothesis of this study could be completely tested. Until 
such time as the information profile of the general population 
is obtained the remaining five hypothesis must, by necessity, 
remain untested. 

The three hypothesis tested were: 
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Hypothesis 3. 



Executive capacity indicators for different 
individuals are similar although executives 
operate within different circles. 

Hypothesis 4. Persons of similar executive capability 

react in the same or like fashion to a given 
decision - alternative opportunity. 

Hypothesis 5. Individuals of similar executive positions 

will select the decision alternative expected 
of them as stated in management literature. 

1 . Significant Findings 

The non-parametric statistical tests, chi-square, 
and the parameteric "student's" t distribution tests (where 
appropriate) were used to test hypothesis. Application of 
these tests determined the acceptance (similarity) or rejec- 
tion (difference) of each hypothesis at the 0.05 level of 
statistical significance (95% confidence level). 

A biographical category was added as a separate 
class to the nine original identifier classes. The classes 
were then tested against each other. 

The results from testing the three hypothesis 
against the ten potential identifying categories are shown 
in Tables 4 and 5. Attention is directed to Table 4. This 
table shows the comparison by capacity indicator class between 
populations "A" and "B". It indicates that the business 
executives and government executives responded alike only on 
questions pertaining to health, job security and family 
relations. They differed in response in all other indicator 
classes. Interestingly, it is the areas where they differ 
that most affect the performance aspects of an executive life. 
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TABLE 4 



COMPARISON OF POPULATIONS "A" AND "B" 



Capacity 

indicator 

class 



No . Name 



X 2 values 
resulting from 
comparison of 
total scores of 
pop. "A” against 
"B" in each 
capacity indicator 
class* 



**Degrees of 
Freedom (no. 
of questions 
in Class-1) 



2 

X value at which 
difference between 
pops. "A" and "B" 
are assured at the 
95% confidence 
level 



Comparison 

populations are alike 
when x^ Col 3, x 2 Col 
5. they differ when 
^£_Col_3 J ,_^f_Col_5 

A L I KE DIFFERENT 



1 2 



3 



4 



5*** 



6 



7 



1 . 


Decision 

Making 

Capabil- 

ity 


40.37 


11 


19.70 




xxxxxxx 


2. 


Innova- 

tiveness 


31.25 


13 


22.40 




xxxxxxx 


3. 


Ability 
to Manage 
time 


22.91 


6 


12.60 




xxxxxxx 


4. 


Communi- 

cative 

Ability 


51.81 


16 


26.30 




xxxxxxx 


5. 


Psyche/ 

Status 


21.46 


4 


9.49 




xxxxxxx 


6 . 


Mobility 


34.03 


12 


21.00 




xxxxxxx 


7. 


Reward- 

ing 

Family 

Life 


9.65 


6 


12.59 


XXXXX 




8. 


Job 

Security 


4.16 


3 


7.81 


XXXXX 




9. 


Health 


2.67 


3 


7.81 


XXXXX 




10. 


Misc/Bio 


83.85 


22 


33.92 




xxxxxxx 



2 

*Col 3 - The derivation of the chi-square (x ) values 
from the comparison of question response 
scores is shown in Appendix F. 

**Col 4 - The number of the degrees of freedom is the 
number of questions in population "A" plus 
the number in "B" minus one less than the 
number of populations. 

***Col 5 - This comes from the chi-square tables. 
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Table 5 compares the combined responses of 
populations "A" and "B" to the responses the authors had been 
led to expect from review of management literature. For none 
of the predictor classes does the chi-square test indicate 
that the responses predicted from the literature correspond 
to those responses received from the federal and private 
sector executives. Tests were not performed to determine 
whether either population "A" or "B" would have corresponded 
to the predictions. 

Hypothesis 5, that executive act as predicted in 
the management literature, is not supported by the chi-square 
test results shown in Table 5. For this reason, it would be 
erroneous to utilize the test scoring results derived from 
the. literature and used in this study for scoring results of 
a questionnaire with these questions administered to individ- 
uals in any group of potential executives. 

2 . Coding the Instrument for Further Use 

With the literature based scoring system ruled out, 
an alternative system would be to use the answer patterns of 
the executives themselves. Table 6 presents such a scoring 
grid. It is derived from the ratio of the numbers of answers 
in each response alternative, to the total number of responses 
for each question. The percentage figures thus derived were 
rounded off to the nearest tenth. It is suggested that these 
figures be rounded to the nearest whole number in actual 
application. This system provides a weighting scores for each 
alternative within a question. 
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